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THE FREDERICK KEPPEL MEMORIAL 

The Print Department of the Museum, to which Gallery XI 
has been assigned, has received its greatest impetus and been 
given a firm foundation by the establishment of The Frederick 
Keppel Memorial. 

Since the death of Mr. Keppel, in March, 1912, the members 
of the firm of Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., have on several 
occasions made to museums gifts of collections of prints in his 
memory, thus honoring the founder of the house and at the 
same time carrying forward the policy he had established of 
encouraging among art institutions a better understanding of 
prints and engravings. 

The Frederick Keppel Memorial in The Cleveland Museum 
of Art is initiated with a gift of forty-seven etchings from 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., to which, with their consent, 
have been added three etchings and one lithograph offered for 
the purpose by Mr. Ralph King, one of the Trustees of the 
Museum and a long-time friend of Mr. Keppel. 

In selecting the prints to be included in this memorial Mr. 
David Keppel and Mr. Allison have chosen in almost every 
case the work of men with whom Mr. Keppel had long personal 
relations. Many of them, in fact, he introduced, or was largely 
instrumental in introducing, to the American print-loving 
public. A perusal of the names in the list shows how wide was 
the range of his interest in both men and prints and how catholic 
his taste. 

Frederick Keppel lived in a time full of interest for those 
actively engaged in artistic affairs. He was as much at home in 
London and Paris as in New York. He knew many of the great 
artists of his time and probably was acquainted with every 
man working with success as lithographer or etcher. When one 
realizes the importance of the output in these fields during the 
years of Mr. Keppel’s active life as a lover of prints, one under- 
stands easily why his fund of anecdotes was so rich and his 
knowledge of the subject which he had made a life study so 
profound. 


The prints selected by Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co. 
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include the large etching by Jacque, after his painting of sheep 
in a barn presented to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Wade, and comprise the following, listed by artist and subject: 


ARTIST 
Adolphe Appian 


Félix Bracquemond 


Félix Buhot 


SUBJECT 
Une mare 
Source of the Albarine 
Lapwing and Teal 
The Bather 
The Coming Storm 
The Beach of Trouville 
Design for a Bookplate 


Jean Baptiste Camille Corot Environs de Rome 


Charles Emile Jacque 
Maxime Lalanne 


Alphonse Legros 


Charles Meryon 


Jean Frangois Millet 


Samuel Palmer 
Joseph Pennell 


Paul Rajon 


La Bergerie Bernaise 

Rue des Marmousets 

Beuzeval 

A Concarneau 

Le Pigeonnier 

The Port of Bordeaux, Evening 

Five Sketches of Bordeaux on one plate 
Conflagration in the Port of Bordeaux 
Demolition of Old Houses in Paris 
Ruines du Palais Jallien 

The Philosopher 

The Abbey Farm 

Portrait of Sir Seymour Haden, P.R.E. 
Portrait of Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.E. 
La Rue des Toiles, Bourges 

Océanie 

Collége Henri IV ou Lycée Napoléon 
A Woman Churning 

The Gleaners 

Two Men Digging 

The Wool Carder 

Peasants Going to Work 

The Seaweed Gatherers 

Various Sketches 

Man Leaning on a Spade 

A Woman Sewing 

Shepherdess Knitting 

The Early Ploughman 

Building the Wooden Pier at Dover 
Old and New Mills, Belgium 

Stock Yards, Chicago 

Great Chimney, Bradford 

The Great Main, English Work 
Portrait of Whistler 

Study of Two Figures after Detaille 
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James McNeill Whistler Annie 
An Unsafe Tenement 
Bibi Valentin 
The Forge 
In addition to the above there have been added to the 
Memorial tour works selected by their donor, Mr. Ralph King, 
because of the close association of the artists with Mr. Keppel. 
ARTIST SUBJECT 


Sir Francis Seymour Haden Early Morning, Richmond Park 
Alphonse Legros Self Portrait 

James McNeill Whistler | Lady Haden 

Anders L. Zorn Portrait of the Artist and his Model 


COMING EXHIBITS 
The important Industrial Art exhibit will close before this 
Bulletin appears. Gallery IX will again become a painting 
gallery, where will be hung the work of Boris Anisfeld, the 
Russian painter whose exhibit has created such divergent 
opinions wherever shown. 

In Gallery X will be shown drawings and sketches by Wilson 
Eyre, of Philadelphia. 

Gallery II will be rearranged as a French eighteenth-century 
room with some important additional loans; and Gallery III 
will be entirely rearranged to include, among other things, the 
wooden Virgin described in Mr. Milliken’s article and a pair 
of small windows, late fifteenth century, recently acquired 
from the Dudley P. Allen Fund. 

The Chinese and Japanese rooms (Gallery XIII and XIV) 
have also been rearranged since the last Bulletin and will be 
found worthy of careful study. 


ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF 
It is with pleasure that announcement is made of the addition 
of two new Curators to the Museum staff. 

The aim from the beginning has been to departmentalize the 
Museum as soon as the extent of its collections permitted. 
Before the Museum opened Mr. MacLean was appointed 
Curator, with the understanding that he would be permitted 
to specialize in Oriental Art as soon as the growth of the collec- 
tion justified. Meanwhile he has assisted in establishing the 
system of records on a sound basis and up to this time has 
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carried on the varied duties of a general curator. His numerous 
responsibilities have taken much time which, by natural incli- 
nation, would preferably have been devoted to the more rapid 
development of a department of Oriental Art. The addition of 
two new members to the staff will give Mr. MacLean the 
opportunity to devote more time to his special department 
under the title of Curator of Oriental Art. 

Lawrence Park becomes Curator of Colonial Art and will be 
of great assistance in developing an important Colonial collec- 
tion in Cleveland. Mr. Park will not be a resident Curator but 
will make frequent visits to Cleveland and will, from the 
vantage-point of Boston and New York, be in position to add 
to our collections as opportunity and funds permit. 

Mr. Park will come to Cleveland soon, and the Director will 
be interested to learn promptly of any Colonial portraits owned 
in Cleveland, in order that Mr. Park may have an opportunity 
to see as many of these as possible on his first visit. 

William M. Milliken has been made Curator of Decorative 
Arts, having served as Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts at 
the Metropolitan Museum for several years before enlisting in 
the aviation service. He has recently returned from England 
where he was Lieutenant in charge of an aviation training- 
camp near Cambridge. He brings a sound training and a fresh 
enthusiasm to his new task, and his addition to the staff should 
be of especial benefit to those interested in the development of 
higher artistic standards in the industries of Cleveland. 


FRENCH GOTHIC SCULPTURE IN THE MUSEUM 
There is an essential vitality in France and in the Gallic spirit. 
After the early Middle Age southern France became the foyer 
of a brilliant civilization. Provence, with its art and literature 
based on classic models; Languedoc, Saintonge, and Poitou, 
with the great centers of Moissac and Toulouse, brought into 
a fuller development the art that we know under the name of 
Romanesque. From this monumental art in the South developed 
the more purely French idiom of Ile-de-France, the center of 
the royal fiefs, till in the twelfth and thirteenth century all 
France was building. They had gone far from the Romanesque 
models, slowly at first; but the round arch was replaced by the 
pointed, the Romanesque sculpture by the more naturalistic 
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Figure of a Prophet. Stone. French, Twelfth Century 
Purchased from the General Income Fund 
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Gothic. On every side the splendid fabric of cathedrals rose. 
Shaking themselves loose from the restraining influence of 
Classic and Romanesque, Gothic architect and builder, 
Gothic sculptor and silversmith, artist in glass, king and 
courtier, rich and poor, bourgeois and common people were 
caught by a common ardor. The twelfth century was the age 
of Abbot Suger and Philip Augustus. St. Louis dominated the 
thirteenth century: the sainted King of France, who led in 
person the hosts of Christendom to Palestine in an attempt to 
take Jerusalem, only to die in a later crusade in Tunis. It was 
an age of religious enthusiasm, the age of the Crusades; an age 
that believed in works and left as a record the monumental 
structure of all that is greatest in Gothic art. 

As the architecture evolved, side by side a sculpture devel- 
oped integral with it, animated by the new spirit, based on 
new ideals and new requirements, feeling timidly at first for 
the freedom which brought Gothic sculpture to its full flower. 
And with freedom came a breaking away from the monu- 
mental, formal, stately quality of the Romanesque. Gothic 
was an art brimming with life and enthusiasm. It was based 
directly on humanity, but in those early years animated by 
idealism. Like Greek art, Gothic moved from the hieratic and 
monumental through idealistic types to pure realism. Like all 
evolution it passed from the simple and direct to the composed. 

Decoration followed the same path. Perhaps the easiest way 
to emphasize the development is in the capitals of the columns 
exhibited in the Garden Court. In the four Romanesque 
columns, of which the two larger are veritable chefs-d’ceuvre 
of the sculptor’s art, there is an application of abstract ideas 
to decoration, abstract floral forms, geometric interlacing, 
symbolical figures, grotesque animals. In the single thirteenth- 
century Gothic column there is the development of decoration 
based on nature, crisp curling leaves realized with a precision 
of touch that reveals a nature-lover. The later capitals set under 
the arches reveal the breath of realism. But all those will be 
treated at greater length in another number of the Bulletin. 

The Museum has been fortunate enough to acquire, through 
the Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund income and the 
General Income Fund, four pieces of sculpture which, together 
with the few Romanesque and Gothic pieces mentioned above, 
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illustrate in a very striking way the characteristics of this 
evolution. These pieces are exhibited in the Garden Court, 
with the exception of the polychromed wooden Virgin shown 
in Gallery III, the Gothic and Renaissance room. 

Beneath the round arches of the arcade are grouped four 
pieces: the monumental Prophet, the idealistic Donatrix or 
Queen, the idealistic Christ Child, and the realistic Virgin and 
Child. 

The figure of the Prophet is the beginning of our study. Just 
before the middle of the twelfth century Chartres became the 
center of a great evolution. Influenced by, perhaps coming 
from the south themselves, the sculptors of the great west 
front of the Cathedral suffused their work with a spirit that 
was entirely new. It was a breath of life in the midst of a com- 
pletely stylicized art. And Chartres became the center of a 
great influence that spread to Le Mans, Bourges, Rheims, and 
Paris. The figure was still monumentalized, made subordinate 
to its function in the architectural setting. It was seen as 
architecture, but towards 1150 there was an irresistible im- 
pulse of transition. Bit by bit, characteristic works appeared 
which separated themselves from all that preceded them. 

Our Prophet is typical of this period. Dating in the middle 
of the twelfth century it is supposed to have come from the 
neighborhood of Rheims, long before the period of the war. It 
is one of a series of figures which decorated the porch of a 
church. Standing on a column and originally surmounted by a 
capital, it fully performed its architectural function of support 
to the arched vault of the doorway above and at the same time 
its sculptural function of decoration. 

The figure is an abstract conception, but a very moving one. 
It has the formal quality of true Romanesque art, but there is 
a breath of a new freshness and freedom in the draperies. The 
robe is drawn across the body in a way that brings curious 
reminders of Greek art. The lower hem of the garment has the 
conventional line that persists from Romanesque and Byzantine 
models. But how beautifully the hand grasping the book is 
shown! How subtle is the treatment of the robe across the 
shoulders! The face is damaged, as are many of the heads of 
the period, but the artist has so imprinted, permeated the stone 
with his conception that the face is seen in spite of disfigure- 
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ments. It almost has the effect of impressionism. The sugges- 
tion is there. Although the face is hidden, the personality lives. 
It is a figure that increasingly attracts, that pleases by its 
restraint and-simplicity, but its importance as a type is in- 
creased when its position at the end of the Romanesque and 
at the beginning of the Gothic is realized. It is the link that 
binds together two great periods. 

The Donatrix was purchased several years ago for the John 
Huntington Collection, and has lately been moved into the 
Garden Court so that she might be shown in connection. with 
the newly acquired pieces. In this there is the complete Gothic 
spirit. The figure is treated as a model taken directly from 
nature but with that characteristic idealistic technique, mov- 
ing toward realism, of the fourteenth century. 

In the late twelfth and early thirteenth century the figures 
were still to a certain extent subordinated to their original 
function, with an insistence on dignity of line in drapery, but 
as the thirteenth century was ending the figures show a swing 
of the body which grew to exaggeration in the fifteenth century. 
At the same time the expression of the face was continually 
modified; the more solemn early types were gradually replaced 
by those in which the faces smiled in a subtle and restrained 
manner. 

The little Donatrix sways to one side. She throws her weight 
slightly on one foot; her hands delicately clasp the folds of her 
gown which falls in rich and ample folds about her feet. How 
charmingly her gown reveals the living spirit within! How 
lovely is the line of shoulder and arm! Her hair is fashionably 
arranged beneath her crown, surmounted with four fleurs-de-lys. 
Two braids frame her face, while a by no means invisible hair- 
net binds her hair. She glances serenely before her with the 
faint and subtle smile of one born to high estate. 

The second new purchase is the Christ Child, a fragment from 
a life-sized statue of the Virgin and Child. This is in the style of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Nothing could show in 
a more striking manner the power and fundamentally correct 
principles of the sculptor than does this fragment. It is merely 
a portion of a life-sized statue. The head is a later restoration. 
The arm of the Virgin supports the child with the weight 
unquestionably resting upon it: just a hand and a bit of fore. 
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arm, but seen so fundamentally that the child rests and con- 
tinues to rest securely poised in mid-air. The drapery is treated 
in broad, crisp folds, while the fingers and hand of the Virgin 
are an amazing example of refinement and beauty in modeling. 

From the idealistic type evolved the realistic. A striking 
example of this is the charming Virgin and Child, which is also 
exhibited here. It has the pure fifteenth-century style—the 
simplicity of the earlier models has gone; the body of the Virgin 
sways to one side with an undisguised exaggeration. The face, 
exquisite and appealing as it is, has lost the subtlety of the 
earlier model. The broad and simple folds of the draperies, 
which we admire so much in the two fourteenth-century pieces, 
have been lost; the robe falls in beautiful folds but it no longer 
gives the simple lines of the earlier models. The artist has been 
interested undoubtedly in the treatment of drapery just as an 
exhibition of his skill; and how skilful he has been in his treat- 
ment of it! There is nothing of decadence in the figure. It is 
simply typical of the greater exaggeration of life in the fifteenth 
century. The spirit of the century lives in it. 

These four pieces exhibit very well the outline of the develop- 
ment of French sculpture from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. 

The most appealing and moving figure that the Museum has 
acquired is the polychromed Virgin, exhibited in the Renais- 
sance room. It is of wood, painted in the conventional red, blue 
and white, which has acquired an exquisite patina from the 
hand of time. It is impossible to exhibit wood in the Garden 
Court, but it is perhaps fortunate, she will grace so well one 
end of the Gothic room. 

In all probability the Virgin formed part of a larger group of 
the Entombment. Another piece, pendant to it, St. John, is 
known; but it has none of the beauty of our statue. The full- 
length figure of Christ lying upon the tomb usually was the 
center of such a composition, surrounded by figures of the 
Virgin, St. John, Mary Magdalene, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
other saints. This was a favorite type of composition in the 
fifteenth century, the most famous example being the Entomb- 
ment in the church at Solesmes. Those who know the splendid 
group from the Biron chapel, lately presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum by Mr. Morgan, will recognize the type. 
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Stone Fragment of the Infant. French, Fourteenth Century (Head restored) 
Purchased from Income of the Charles W. Harkness Endowment 


Virgin and Child. Stone Polychrome. French, Fifteenth Century 
Purchased from Income of the Charles W. Harkness Endowment 
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The figure is pure realism of the late fifteenth century. The 
sag of the figure, subtly accentuated by the drapery, expresses 
in all pitifulness the grief of the mother. There is no straining 
for effect. There is none of the wild exaggeration of grief into 
which this type degenerated. Mary clasps her hands with a 
simple gesture as she gazes upon the body of the dead Christ. 
The expression of grief on the face gives a sense of exaggeration, 
but the sculptor saw his effect instead in the larger mass of his 
composition. The notable thing about the piece is its beauty 
of outline. From whatever position you view it, outline and 
drapery express the thought the artist wished to convey. It is 
a living embodiment of grace, but withal a tender and gracious 
figure. Lovely color, line and drapery combine to give it 
universal appeal. W.M.M. 


DOCTOR JOHN H. LOWMAN 
The Museum officers and staff have been saddened by the death 
of Doctor Lowman. The place which Doctor Lowman held in 
the hearts of his associates on the Board of Trustees is ade- 
quately expressed in the memorial adopted by the Board and 
printed herewith. His kind and intelligent interest will be a 
pleasant and enduring memory to every member of the staff. 


HOWARD PARMELEE EELLS 
Just as this Bulletin goes to press comes the news of the sudden 
death in California of Howard Parmelee Eells, a member of the 
Advisory Council and of the Accessions Committee. The 
Trustees have not yet had time to take action on Mr. Eells’s 
death, but his loss to the Museum is so great that it is not 
possible to let pass this opportunity to express at once for the 
staff of the Museum their sense of keen regret that they should 
be deprived of the benefit of Mr. Eells’s advice and support in 
the plans for the development of the Museum along lines in 
which he would have been particularly interested and helpful. 
Mr. Eells was tireless in his support of the highest standards 
in building up the collections. His judgment was discriminating 
and his enthusiasm and love for things of beauty unending. He 
will be sadly missed as one of the regular and sympathetic 
visitors to the galleries as well as to the offices of the Museum. 
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OBJECT 

1 powder-horn, Moroccan 

3 etchings: 
Early Morning, Richmond Park, by Haden; 
Portrait of Artist and His Model, by Zorn; 
Self Portrait, by Legros 


47 etchings: 
2 by Adolphe Appian, 
2 by Félix Buhot, 
1 by Jean Baptiste Corot, 
3 by Félix Bracquemond, 
4 by Alphonse Legros, 
3 by Charles Meryon, 
g by Maxime Lalanne, 
1 by Samuel Palmer, 
2 by Paul Rajon, 
5 by Joseph Pennell, 
11 by Jean Frangois Millet, 
2 by James McNeill Whistler, 
1 by Charles Emile Jacque 
1 linen blouse 
1 belt and buckle, 1 watch-fob, 1 brooch, 1 
necklace, 25 silver ornaments, Oriental 
1 chain and cross, Russian; 1 pair of earrings, 
Siamese; 1 pendant, French, Henry II; 1 
chatelaine with watch, English 
28 examples of pottery and 1 lacquer inro, 
Japanese; 2 miscellaneous objects, Chinese; 
2 pottery vases and 2 pottery lamps, Greek 
1 powder-flask, 1 flintlock, French; 1 drinking- 
horn, 1 flintlock snaphance pistol, 2 Miguelet 
locks, 1 flintlock, Spanish; 2 snaphance pis- 
tols,. Turkish; 1 wheel-lock and 1 pair of 
flintlock pistols, German 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


SOURCE 
Mrs. Hermon A. Kelley 


Ralph King as part of 
Frederick Keppel Me- 
morial 


Frederick Keppel & Com- 
pany as part of Frederick 
Keppel Memorial 

Mrs. George DeForest Smith 


Mrs. Garretson G. Wade 


J. H. Wade 


Mrs. Charles W. Wason 


John L. Severance 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


OBJECT 
Special Exhibition of 36 water-colors: 
25 by Hercules Brabazon Brabazon 
1 by A. H. Stanton 
3 by S. J. Lamorna Birch 
2 by James Paterson 
3 by Charles Sims 
1 by Frances James 
1 by George Clausen 
299 sword-guards, Japanese 
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207 items including furniture, pottery, metal 
work and textiles. (Special Exhibition of 
Industrial Art) 

15 examples of textile made by students from 
motifs inspired by objects in the Museum 

2 marble statues by C. Riviére; 1 marble statue 
by Edouard Houssin, French 

13 dolls, Chinese (Educational) 

I painting, Carry On, by Edwin H. Blashfield 


Captain and Mrs. Harry 
Payne Bingham 


The Cleveland School of Art 


Miss Loie Fuller 
Mrs. C. F. Gammon 
The Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 
I mirror, 1 table, 1 chair, Colonial; 1 brass ewer 
and tray, Russian Mr. and Mrs. F. Allen 
Whiting 
2 cups, Chinese Langdon Warner 


I porcelain jar, 2 bronze vases, Chinese Worcester R. Warner 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—BOOKS 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1918 
From The Art Institute of Chicago: 


Knight. Six lectures on nineteenth century artists. 

Sturgis. The interdependence of the arts of design. 
From Bernard Berenson: 

Berenson. 


Essays in the study of Sienese painting. 
From Edward D. Bettens: 
Painter and patron. 
From Mrs. Warren H. Corning: 
Histoire sacrée de la providence et de la conduite 
de Dieu. Cing cent tableaux gravés d’aprés 
Raphael et autres grands maitres, par De- 
marne. Paris. 1728. 3 volumes. 
From Professor Harold N. Fowler: 


Bradbeer. Illustrated catalogue of old porcelain. 
Buck. Old plate. 

Day. Every day art. 

Fairholt. Homes and haunts of foreign artists. 
Gale. Pewter and the amateur collector. 
Heaton. A concise history of painting. 

Hoeber. Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum. 
Lanzi. History of painting. 3 volumes. 
Spooner. Anecdotes of painters, etc. 3 volumes. 
Wyllis. Sheffield plate. 


From Henry Clay Frick: 
Pictures in the collection of Henry Clay Frick. 
From George Leland Hunter, through Mrs. F. Allen Whiting: 
Hunter. Decorative textiles. 
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From Hermon A. Kelley: 
Davies. Frans Hals. 
Lounsberry. A guide to the trees. 
From Rev. and Mrs. Minot O. Simons: 
Picturesque Palestine. 2 volumes. 
Salon de 1894. 
From Miss Wilhelmina Stephan: 
La Farge. The higher life in art. 
From Mrs. H. S. Upson: 
Toyei Shuko; volume 6. 
From Warwick House: 
The Balloch Hall Seasons of Lucas (Copy No. 6). 


PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
From Frank E. Chapman: 
4 French posters. 
From William G. Dietz: 
32 numbers of Miinchener Kalendar, 1886-1916. 
From Professor Harold N. Fowler: 
4 bulletins of The College Art Association of America. 
From The Garden Club of Cleveland, gift of Mrs. Andrew Squire: 
5 numbers, Journal of the International Garden Club, 1917 and 1918. 
From Mrs. L. M. Irvine: 
432 photographs in 5 albums. 
From Hermon A. Kelley: 
1 pamphlet; 1 photograph; 2 clippings. 
From Rev. and Mrs. Minot O. Simons: 
142 photographs and album; 1869 postcards and album; 5 illustrations. 
From Miss Wilhelmina Stephan: 
18 periodical numbers; 1 pamphlet; 89 photographs. 
From W. C. Talmage: 
60 numbers National Geographic Magazine, 1913 to 1917. 
From Rev. Oscar Warga: 
10 lantern-slides. 
From C. F. Whitmarsh: 
36 illustrations from The Printing Art. 


Visitors who have admired the splendid collection of sixteenth 
century rugs exhibited in Gallery XII for the last few months 
as a loan from Lockwood deForest will be greatly pleased to 
learn that, through the generosity of Mr. J. H. Wade, these have 
been added to the Museum collection. They will be described 
adequately in an early issue of the Bulletin. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN HENRY LOWMAN 


OCTOBER 6, 184g — JANUARY 23, 1919 


The Board of ‘Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art wish to make 
a permanent record of their affection for and appreciation of the life 
and character of their late associate, Doctor John H. Lowman, and, 
to that end, direct that the following be placed by the Secretary upon 
the Museum records. 

Doctor Lowman was perhaps most widely known as the beloved 
physician, and to no man is Cleveland more indebted for a long life 
of skilful, unselfish service in ministering to the sick. 

Early in his professional career he became deeply interested in 
promoting organized, active effort for the elimination from the world 
of the white plague, tuberculosis, and for long years labored unceas- 
ingly to that end. For many years he has been an acknowledged 
authority in this work in his native land, and long since received 
international recognition. His last professional work was as the 
directing force of the American Red Cross in Italy, in the fight there 
being carried on to stamp out the plague in that fair land. 

He was one of the Trustees of the John Huntington Estate, of The 
John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust, of the John Hunting- 
ton Benevolent Trust, and of the Horace Kelley Art Foundation, 
and has at all times been an active, efficient factor in carrying out 
the purposes of these charitable foundations. 

Our friend was a man of wide education, of broad vision, of fine 
literary tastes, and a real lover of the beautiful in nature and in art. 
From its inception, Doctor Lowman has been devoted to our Museum, 
and always very helpful in its councils. Our friend stood for the highest 
type of citizenship. He was a supporter of all good works. He lived a 
life beyond reproach, respected and admired by all who knew him, 
here and across the seas, and beloved by a wide circle of friends. 

Doctor Lowman’s name will ever be remembered as that of a wise 
and skilful physician, a public-spirited citizen, a good neighbor, a 
cultivated gentleman, with the gracious modesty of a really strong 
man. 

This Board deeply mourns the loss of a dear friend, who will be sadly 
missed at our council table, and who will ever hold a sacred place in 
affectionate memory. 
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The President and Director, ex-officiis 
Ralph King D. Z. Norton 
William G. Mather J. H. Wade 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 


Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Homer H. Johnson 

H. G. Dalton Amos B. McNairy 

F. E. Drury William G. Mather 
Paul L. Feiss Edward A. Merritt 
Charles L. Freer Earl W. Oglebay 
Leonard C. Hanna Kenyon V. Painter 


Edward S. Harkness James Parmelee 
Myron T. Herrick F. F. Prentiss 
Guerdon S. Holden Ambrose Swasey 
John H. Hord Worcester R. Warner 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 


Curator of Oriental Art, J. Arthur MacLean 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Colonial Art, Lawrence Park 


Registrar and Assistant Secretary 
Frank Jean Pool 


Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Dorothy Blair 


Educational Department 
Assistant in Charge, Gertrude Underhill 
Henry Turner Bailey, Advisor 


In Charge of Musical Activities 
Thomas Whitney Surette 


Assistant Librarian in Charge, Marian Comings 
In Charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership Secretary, Margaret T. Numsen 


Superintendent of Building and Grounds, 
James F. McCabe 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Benefactors, who contribute $25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 1,000 
Fellows, who pay annually 100 
Life Members, who contribute Ico 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 25 
Annual Members, who pay annually 10 


The privileges of membership vary with the 
different classes, but all members are entitled to 
admission to exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particu- 
lars are given in a circular which may be had on 
request. 

ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
except as follows: 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members and holders of com- 
plimentary tickets. 

Children of school age are admitted free at all 
times, but if under seven years of age must be ac- 
companied by an adult. 

Closed all day on July 4 and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors in any way that is possible, but their many 
duties make it advisable that appointments for 
conferences or gallery assistance be arranged in 
advance. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 


The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups or organizations discussing art subjects 
or who may wish to study the Museum collec- 
tions. Engagements for such meetings should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 


The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the Mu- 
seum, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 

WHEEL CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, bulletins, etc. , 
which are for sale may be found at the desk at the 
main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 


The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. tos p.m. A table 
d’hote lunch is served for 50 cents and afternoon 
tea for 30 cents, with a limited bill of fare of dairy 
dishes, etc., which are served to order. 
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